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PoLutiricaL. 


The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 16th July, remarks that there is a 
possibility of war breaking out between France 
Threatened war between England 4,4 Wneland. The French have insulted the 
— English. Any other nation so insulted would 
have by this time entered upon war. But Englishmen show wonderful patience 
when insulted by Americans or Europeans, hence a war may not break out. 
The French are fighting with the people of Madagascar, near Africa, and 
have occupied a portion of the island. ‘There was an English Consul 
there, who was asked by the French to leave Madagascar within 24 hours. 
Though he was seriously ill, the French showed no consideration. In 
the meantime the English Consul died, and some Englishmen from a ship 
went ashore to attend his funeral. The French have detained them and 
an English clergyman, and have torn down the English flag that was 
in Madagascar. Mr. Gladstone has asked the French Government 
to explain why the French have done all this. A war between France 
and England is never desirable ; but if there be a war it will specially 
benefit India, as then the anger, hatred, and vengeance of the Anglo- 
Indians will be turned from the people of India and be all directed against 
he French. 
: 9. The Som Prakash, of the 16th July, dwells in an article on the 
desirability on the part of Government 
of using means to prevent a needless expendi- 
ture of their funds by native princes. The native princes are naturally of a 
prodigal disposition, and their prodigality has in recent times increased 
owing to their desire to please Europeans. What with the large expen- 
diture incurred from their desire to attend in a style of magnificence 
the durbars held by the Viceroys, and what with the donations and 
subscriptions they pay in aid of charitable works in different parts of 
the empire, the resources of native chiefs are so lavishly expended that 
not unoften they are involved in debt, and find themselves unable to under- 
take measures required to benefit their subjects. It therefore behoves 
Government to help native princes in this matter. At present titles of dis- 
tinction are conferred upon them to encourage their munificence. But hence- 
forth they should not be encouraged to promote any charities outside their 
States. They should not be invited to any durbars, and their funds should 
be applied in reasonable proportions for the purpose of making improve- 
ments in their States. A prince who would excel in this respect should be 
honored with titles and favourably spoken of by Government. One who 
could not show any improvements should incur disfavour. 


Government and native princes. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


3. We give below a translation of an editorial paragraph in the 
“ents Paridarshak, of the 1st July :—The people of 
ima oe country do not look upon Mr. Thompson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with any 

very favourable eyes. Indeed, it is impossible for them to do so. When 
_ Ur. Thompson was selected as the successor of Sir Ashle Eden, everybody then 
"xpected that he would rule Bengal with honesty and liberality. The people 
were in a manner firmly convinced that he would not at least shrink from 
following the liberal policy of Lord Ripon, but his actions have disappointed 
them. Their confidence in him has so far diminished that they are prepared 


'o give ready credence even to the most unworthy and humiliating stories that | 


rm be circulated regarding him. It was recently observed by the Stategman 
at a few official and non-official Europeans in Calcutta had conspired 
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to bring ruin upon vernacular newspapers, and that they had 
to bring about a prosecution and punishment of certain native editon 
was further added that, but for the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor + 
independent of the Governor-General, and that the Viceroy refused t, ith “a 
such prosecutions, not a few native editors would have borne Baboo Sau 
Nath Banerjee company in the Presidency Jail. So unshaken jg op : 
fidence of the people of Bengal in Mr. Thompson that they believed ‘ahaa 
this statement as soon asthey heard it. But the Private Secretary tn 
Lieutenant-Governor has recently written to the Statesman to say ‘that 
such proposal as that referred to was formally made to His Honor, anq the 
the Governor-General did not withhold his sanction because his sanction had 
never been asked for. But, added the writer, a few persons had written tosh 
Lieutenant-Governor against certain native as well as Anglo-Indian aay 
but that His Honor had not considered it proper to adopt any stringent 
measures against those publications at such a time as that. Now, we cannot 
tell whether this statement of the Private Secretary will remove the previous 
impression in the public mind. For ourselves we are not satisfied with his 
letter. The whole truth in this matter has not been yet published, 1, 
one portion of his letter the Private Secretary refers to sharp attacks mage 
upon Government in native newspapers. This is not true. Under Lord 
Ripon’s rule the British Government in India has become so popular with 
the natives of this country that they do not, even in their dreams, think 
of doing it any harm. But if by British Government are meant the 
Andrews, Pedros, Gomesses, and other low-minded Englishmen, and mixed 
Feringhees, then certainly we are helpless. 
4, We extract the following observations from an article in the 

The native press and loyalty to Same paper headed “A difficult problem : 
Government. Whom shall we respect?” The people of 
India, and particularly those of Bengal, are now placed in a difficult position. 
They have been so long under the impression that the Queen of England is 
their sovereign, and they have accordingly loved, respected, and worshipped 
her. That Her Majesty’s successive representatives in India have been 
able to peacefully rule over the millions of this country furnishes a 
striking proof of their loyalty. If they had not been loyal it would have 
been simply impossible for a handful of foreigners to hold in subjection the 
two hundred millions of the natives of India. The people are loyal to 
the Government of India also. They have indeed occasionally protested 
against the acts of such Viceroys as Lord Lytton, but have never harboured 
any design of subverting the Government. They may, or may not, be 
versed in politics, but of one thing they are perfectly certain, namely that 
the continuance of British rule is indispensably necessary to the present 
as well as the future welfare of India, and because they are aware of this 
they are partial to the British Government with all its faults, Ths 
loyalty of the people of India is not born of sentiment, nor is it an uared 
feeling. This is not owing to any disinterested love for the British Government, 
or any desire to do it good. A people do not naturally become attached to4 © 
foreign Government which keeps them out of all political powers and all high 
appointments to the public service. But the people of India love the British 
Government because it is indispensably necessary to their political a0 
social improvement; so that in their case loyalty springs from, and is foste 
by, a feeling of patriotism. Those that do not understand this do not 
believe that the people of India are loyal.. A subject nation can really geek 
the welfare of a foreign rule only when it is convinced that upon the con- 
tinuance of such foreign rule depends the well-being of the country 
respect to the British Government the people have this conviction, 204 


consequently their loyalty is a fact, ‘he good qualities of the preset! 
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: intensified their loyalty to the British nation and Government. 
ag oo concludes the article ee Butin seeking at the present time 
to show our love and respect for the Viceroy we have placed ourselves in 

sition of difficulty. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is an 
, sneak of the liberal policy of the Governor-General; whilst all the 
Andrews Pedros, Gomesses, and other low-minded Englishmen and 
half-caste Eurasians have begun to show hostility to the Viceroy. They 
have made a vow to abuse the Viceroy, and, with him, the unfortunate people 
if India in the coarsest language. We know that the Viceroy—the 
Government of India—is the next in authority to the Empress of India, and 
therefore both our feelings and sense of duty lead us to take the side of 
the Viceroy; and finding that our beloved Ripon is abused, we naturally 
protest in strong language against the illegal and mean-spirited acts of these 
loweminded Europeans. But this has made thin-skinned Englishmen 
mad with rage. They therefore recently formed a conspiracy to put down 
native newspapers, against whom they privately preferred a complaint to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. But His Honor, in view of the present agitation, 
did not venture to adopt any repressive measures. We have thus 
been saved this time. But although he has refused to sanction any prose- 
cutions, His Honor has still hinted that native newspapers are exciting 
sedition. No native paper has written a line against the present Govern- 
ment, but we have not shrunk from exposing and proving the meanness 
of the opponents of Government. We now ask, is the expression of 
opinion favourable to the Governor-General, but adverse to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the proclaiming of the bad name of the low-minded 
non-official Englishmen of demon-like disposition, to be regarded as 
| exciting disaffection towards Government? If a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the Supreme Government, existing simultapeously with one of 
attachment for the subordinate Governors, and the abstaining from passing 


any strictures upon the improper acts of the low-minded non-official 


Europeans who are bitterly hostile to Government be loyalty, then we 
do not want that loyalty. That loyalty we despise.” 


5. We give below a translation of a paragraph in the same paper :— 


oo : Yesterday we were rendered speechless at 
ppression in the Assam tea-gardens: witnessin g the oppression committed by a 
white-skinned brute. The memory of the spectacle we witnessed dries up 


our heart’s blood. There is not perhaps in this part of the country such 
another highhanded person as Mr. Sprowell (?), the manager of the Jalalpore 
tea-garden in Cachar. Sometime back some 21 coolies had run away from 
the Japlanga garden in Sylhet. An old woman belonging to that garden 
asked the manager for leave to go and see some relative living in the Goomra 
garden in Cachar. The manager ordered a poor coolie named Durjan to 
accompany her to Cachar, and make a search for the runaway coolies. Now, 
these latter had taken refuge in Mr. Sprowell’s garden. Having come to 
learn that Durjan, and the woman who accompanied him, had come in quest 
of the runaway coolies then in his garden, Mr. Sprowell had both of 
them called before him from the road, and, after tying their hands and feet 
toa pillar, went on caning them himself until the buttocks of the man were 
covered with a wound four angulis deep, 12 angulis long, and 12 angulis broad, 
and the woman had her hand broken. They were then expelled from the 
garden, They now returned with great difficulty to their master, Mr. J. J. 
Fraser, who sent them here to a mukhtear for the purpose of instituting 
4case. In the wounded parts of the coolie’s body mortification has set 
in, and unless he is promptly placed under suitable medical treatment, 
his life will probably be in danger. This case cannot be tried here. If Mr. 
Sievenson had tried the case, the wicked tea-planter would have got a 
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good lesson. The two coolies appeared before Mr. Stevenson, who sent 
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with a letter to the Civil Surgeon. We regret to hear that in the a 

certificate the latter officer has not made any reference to their severe suff 

ings, but has only written the words “severe caning.” ws 
6. The same paper, of the Sth July, disapproves of th 


© Opinion 
The case of Jagannath Das Khettry expressed by the Chief Justice of the ¢ 
and a Hindu idol. High Court in the recent case of J eae 


Das Khettry, that a Hindu idol is a moveable property. The CX Pression of 
this opinion was uncalled for, and before expressing it, it behoved the Chie 
Justice to consult learned pundits. , 
7. The same paper remarks that, as regards the Ilbert Bill, Gover, 
ment is placed in a difficult position, If the 
measure is abandoned, the whole country vil 
begin to doubt the honesty and the moral courage of Government, Hoy 
can, again, the Bill become law in disregard of a consensus of Officia} 
opinion against it? 
8. The Charu Vartd, of the 2nd July, continues its series of articles 
headed “ Matter for reflection.” In the present 
article the writer remarks that India is expe. 
riencing all the sorrows of a foreign rule. No matter whether the wail of 
famine is heard in India, or the Indian artizan starves, the English interests 
are always regarded as supreme. A large portion of the revenue of the 
Indian Government is required to meet the Home charges. But of what 
earthly good are these charges to India? The maintenance of the Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill and of an army in England with Indian revenues 
does not in the least benefit this country. Englishmen may harp upon the 
superiority of British rule to. the Mahomedan administration of India, but 
in one important matter they may take a lesson from the Mahomedan 
rulers. It is this : that the Mahomedans understood better than the British 
the truth that confidence in, and love of, the subjects are the chief source 
of strength to a Government. Under Mahomedan rule natives of India 
held some of the highest and most responsible posts in the public service. 
The courage and liberality shown in this respect by semi-civilized 
Mogul Emperors are not shown by civilized Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century. ; 
9. The same paper remarks that it is not known whether the Ministry 
; will steadily continue to support Lord Ripon 
stitch ct in the matter of the Ibert Bill. ‘The Liberd 
party is not supporting the measure with that zeal with which the Tories 
are opposing it, and it is certain that, unless the whole Liberal party realizes 
the gravity of the present agitation, the measure will not pass successfully 
through the House of Commons. It is doubtful whether the Ilbert Bill wil 
become law in its present shape. The measure has now become an impor 
tant political question. It will not do to any longer say that natives have 
no concern with it, or that they do not want it. The Ilbert Bill will test 
the justice and impartiality of the British Government. A few insane 
Englishmen in India may bluster as much as they please, but the people 
of India have not yet lost all hope that the English nation will, through 
their representatives in the House of Commons, support the Ilbert Bill. 
10. The same paper — in reference to Mr. Clarke’s note a? 
re ent Bill, that while writing his note ¥. 
ee : ade — Clarke seems to have been * hinking of the 
state of things which existedin the Satya Yuga or the golden age. The 


The Ibert Bill. 


Reflections. 


proposals contained in the note are extremely onesided, and clearly aim at 


the destruction of the permanent settlement and the complete subversion 0 


the rights of the landlords.. Why should the landlords be compelled 
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receive their rents at the different Government treasuries in the country 
at considerable inconvenience to themselves? Most of Mr. Clarke's sugges- 
tions are of a purely visionary character. One of the observations made by 
him is however worthy of all approbation, namely that the object for which 
the Rent Bill has been framed will not be gained if it becomes law. One 
common rent law for provinces which so widely differ from each other as 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa can never be beneficial. ce 
“11. The same paper exhorts landlords tolose no time in making 
known their views on oy a geeny ar 
which is about to strike at the roots of the 
permanent - sagen Proce es the ne neon pags rag we be om 
On the plea of making a settlemen isputes ween 
ea and the ryot, the Government is about to make a re-distribution 
of landed property, and to enrich the ryot at the expense of the zemindar. 
The relation between landlord and tenant in Bengal has not yet become so 
unsatisfactory as to call for legislation of so revolutionarv a character. If 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill becomes law, it will have the effect of destroying 
the last remnants of good feeling between landlords and tenants. 
12. The same paper condemns the unseemly haste with which so 
important a measure as the Central Provinces 
~ Contnel Provinces tenaney ponengy Bill has been passed into law at 
: Simla in the absence of many experienced 
Members of Council. There can be no doubt that the spirit af this measure 
will be reflected in the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert 
have indeed assured the public that the law thus passed for the Central Pro- 
vinces has no connection with the Bengal Tenancy Bill. It is well if this 
is the case, but itis significant that most of the changes which the authorities 
are so anxious tointroduce into Bengal have been by this law introduced into 
the Central Provinces. Does not a piece of cloth flying in the breeze show 
“a oan * pep =~ ——) ot passed Rn the a deeper 
9 ar as the Bengal Tenancy Bull, is still one which wi 
eonsiderably injure the interests of landlords. It is the first fruit of that desire 
to effect a revolution in matters relating to land which the Government 
of India has cherished for a long time past. It behoves the Bengal zemin- 
dars to awake to the gravity of the situation, and to take measures in time. 
13. The same paper, of the 9th July, observes in an article headed 
Gales : Matter Rg — ” that the costl 
: oreign rule has taken away the vitality of 
India. The Council of the Secretary of State has 2 ar a hen 
retreat for the retired and overworked Indian official. The manner in 
which that Council does its work makes its existence or non-existence all 
the same to India. The members do not possess independence, and the 
system under which they work is shrouded in mystery. The maintenance 
of this Council costs India a large sum, which is increasing every year. 
In spite of the fact that services of competent natives are available, Govern- 
ment employs a costly English agency in its service. In the executive 
and judicial services the European officers hold the highest posts, while the 
natives feed on the leavings. This is no exaggerated account. Considerin 
the population of India, how few natives hold high posts in the public i 
€ case of Bengal alone will illustrate the truth of this- remark. Is not 
the difference between the sentiments of the Queen’s Proclamation and the 
~e of Government as wide as that between the heavens and the earth ? 
he writer then gives some figures to substantiate his position. 
_ 14 The same paper endeavours to show, by mean of extracts from 
The Bengal ryot, official papers, that the condition of the ryots 
in Bengal has considerably improved during 
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recent years. They have now learnt their rights, and in a large me 
acquired the powers to maintain them. Landlords have now Ceased tp 
oppress, or rather oppression is not now the rule, but the exception, 
picture of agrarian misery, drawn by advocates of the tenant, i, 


an 
overdrawn one. 
: 15. The same paper expresses its prati 


sinheed Ockiie domes. ae to the Lieutenant-Governor for };, 
throwing open the doors of the Caleut, 

Medical College to female students. 
16. A correspondent of the same paper dwells upon the miserable 
. condition of the coolies in the tea. 
Bhs od — in the Cachar tea- gardens inCachar. The rules prescribed by 
Government regarding the sanitary arrange. 
ments that should be made in the gardens are completely disregarded, The 
coolies are badly housed, and not provided with suitable medical treatment 

when ill. 

17. The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the 6th July, directs the attention of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to the recent action of 
the Magistrate of Howrah in dismissing 
Babu Upendra Nath Mitra from the Government service on the ground 
that he had presided at a meeting held to express sympathy for Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjee. This action of the Magistrate is condemned 4s 
being unreasonable. If it is considered wrong to attend a public meeting, 
then an order should be passed prohibiting all officers of Government, no 
matter whether native or European, from doing this. If Upendra Babu 
was considered deserving of punishment, why were not the European 
officers who attended the Town Hall meeting so considered? It does not 
behove Mr. Thompson, although he is an opponent of the Llbert Bill, to 
sanction such unreasonable proceedings. 

18. Referring to the incidents connected with the release of Babu 

ek Surendra Nath Banerjee from prison, the Sula 
sas bha Samachar, of the 7th July, makes the fol- 
lowing observations:—Surendra Babu is either a true patriot or he 1s not. 
If he is a true patriot, then even after all the arrangements secretly made 
to take him to his house will he not be any longer able to kindle the fire 
of patriotism in the hearts of the people? A true patriot, who is loved by 
the people with all their hearts, can never be kept hidden. If Surendra 
Babu is not a true patriot, why should he be feared? He may, in that 
case, by simulating patriotism succeed in attracting to himself the bearls 
of the people, and may become a centre of demonstration for a few days ; 
but if his patriotism is unreal it will vanish in a short time. For thi 
reason, we cannot commend the action of Government in having privately 
taken Surendra Babu to his house. The action of Government in thi 
case was such as is worthy of a child or of a panic-stricken person. 
Surendra Babu is truly a fire, who can extinguish him; if he is nota ire 


who can keep him eternally burning ? 


19. The same paper calls upon the people of this country to show 

Mejor Basics their gratitude to Major Baring for the bent 

, fits he has conferred upon them by presenting 

him with an address and erecting a marble statue in his honour at Calcutté. i 

20. The Sddhdrant, of the 8th July, remarks that one of the one 

ae causes which have brought about the presents 

satisfactory relations between landlords : 

tenants is the distrust of the zemindar which has sprung up #2 “s 

minds of the ryvts. This distrust is caused by the unscrupulous charac ch 
of the zemindar’s servants, and the loose and irregular manner 12 W 


6 


The Government pleader of Howrah. 
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indar’ ers are kept. There are clever men in the ranks of the 
the bree wy eg ek not he got rid of their habit of entertaining 
wreducated and unscrupulous amlah, and of keeping their papers in a style 
which lacks method and precision. There cannot of course be any law rela- 
a to the appoiutment of zemindars’ servants, but the complaint on the 
ie of papers badly kept may be removed by legislation. Sections 100 
0 102 of the Bengal Tenancy Bill therefore appear to be necessary. 
Whether they are sufficient for the purpose indicated is quite a different 
matter. ‘The provisions made in the Bill regarding the registration of the 
names of the tenants are calculated to teach them an unnecessary distrust 
of the zemindars, and will place them under the necessity of constantly 
seeking the assistance of law courts. This can never be desirable. The 


procedure prescribed in this connection will prove dilatory, and will occasion 
ens 2 The same paper remarks in reference to the proposals made by 
Mr. Clarke in his note on the Rent Bill that 
the idea of making the tenants pay their rents 
at Government treasuries is one which, if it is adopted, will be productive 
of exceeding hardship to them. The tenants will have to go a long dis- 
tance and to incur much expense and trouble. 

92. The Sahachar, of the 11th July, fully approves of the sentiments 


of the Government letter to the Director of 
a Aiimission of gtamales into the Public Instruction on the subject of the ad- 
: mission of females into the classes of the 
Calcutta Medical College, and commends the Government action in this matter. 
98. The same paper observes that it is now clear that the Ministry 


The Tibert BAL. is not in favour of withdrawing the Ibert Bull. 


Even if the measure had been marked by 
several defects, 1t3 abandonment would have been unadvisable, after the 


advance which had been made by the Government of India and the agita- 
tion to which it had given rise. If the Bill is now withdrawn, the prestige 
of the Government will be completely destroyed. 

24. The Rungpore Dik Prakash, of the 12th July, makes the following 


Ws Maladies observations in the course of an article head- 
ed ** Has the Editor of the Englishman really 
gone mad ?”’—It is exceedingly to be regretted that, blinded by envy, the 
shameless Hnglishman has not shrunk even from casting a stain upon the 
character of English women. If native editors had done this, the followers of 
the Englishman would have rent the skies and shaken the spheres with their 
outcry. The case of Mrs, Hume is still swb-judice, and any expression of 
Opinion on the facts of the case at this time is therefore exceedingly 
improper. ‘The Editor of the Englishman has made himself liable to punish- 
ment by his illegal comments upon this case. 
23. The drya Darpan, of the 13th July, observes that the Ilbert Bill 


ails constitutes a test which will show the religious 
sitio t 2 
preaching of the Gospel’ ve *¢ the tendencies of the Anglo-Indian mind, and 


: _ will show whether the Anglo-Indians, who 
profess themselves to be Christians, really believe in the existence of caste 


vestinctions. Opposition to the Ilbert Bill is likely to obstruct the work of 
preaching the gospel, and it behoves all Christian missionaries to clearly give 
out that they are not opposed to the measure. 

26. The Moorshedubad Patrikd, of the 13th J uly, contrasts the ad- 


‘iii hie ministration of Lord Ripon with that of Lord 


Lytton, and shows by an enumeration of the 


leading publi inistratio: ipon | 
friend oe pre menenens of the two administratio.s that Lord Ripon is a true 
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97. The Bangabddst, of the 14th July, is gratified to learn 
divisional appellate benches will short) 
established in Bengal. The measur. « 
greatly promote public convenience. ™ 
98. The Halishahar Prakdshika, of the 14th July, remarks 
agitation which is being made by 
community at the present time is to be at all 
effective, steps should be taken to make the voice of the people of [pj 
heard in England. A national fund should be created for this purpose, : 
29. The same paper is exceedingly gratified to notice that Government 
ey : has at length thrown open the doors of the (al. 
bisiiedl Gillees daaaa into the cutta Medical College to female students 
This is really a beneficial measure. It is, hoy. 
ever desirable to lower the admission test in the case of females inasmuch a 
they have not advanced so far as males in the direction of university distinction 
Another suggestion made by the writer is that females should be admitted 
into the vernacular classes of the different medical schools in the country, 
80. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 16th July, dwells upon the desirability 


ea of forming a national fund for the purpose of 


taking needful steps for the representation of 
Indian grievances to the English public. 


ol. The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the ty hy ny remarks in reference to 
| the report of the Librarian, Bengal Library, on 
ee the pablieatbone for 1881, that the ana 
very satisfactory. It is marked by impartiality and truth. The Librarian, 
Babu Chandra Nath Basu, is himself a Bengali writer of note, and itis 
therefore needless to observe that he is well qualified to make correct 
observations regarding the books that are published. Government is certainly 
becoming aware that a Bengali librarian 13 working with more ability than . 
a Kuropean librarian. . 


32. We extract the following observations from an article in the 
‘ks ides Gai ne Som Prakash, of the 16th July, headed “ What 
ition coir ula tings is the cause of the hostility of Anglo-Indians 
to natives of India?” Formerly most Anglo-Indians were favourably 
disposed to the natives of this country, who, on their part, looked upon 
them as friends of the poor. But that kindliness and sincerity has passed 
away. The Anglo-Indians are now full of envy and hostility, and the 
spectacle of native advancement quite overpowers them with sorrow. 
What is the cause of this state of things? According to some, the pro- 
posal to confer Local Self-Government upon the people of India and the 
Native Jurisdiction Bill are responsible for all this mischief. This cannot, 
however, be the case. If the proposal regarding Local Self-Government 
had been the cause, there would have been at least some manifestation of 
Anglo-Indian hostility during the successive administrations of Loris 
Lawrence and Mayo. There could not certainly have occurred within the 
brief period of 18 years such a deterioration of the national character and of 
national morals, that what was before that period looked upon as beneficial 
has now come to be regarded as injurious. There must be some = 
cause for this hostility of Anglo-Indians, which has assumed formiday 
dimensions during the last seven years. Careful enquiries may reveal te 
true cause of this evil. Now to the question, why is it that England be 
taken away the independence of India and established her own agcendal} 
three different answers are given by three differeat parties. According : 
one the chief object of maintaining the British Empire in India 8 
increase the wealth of England by expanding her commerce. According 
to another the object aimed at is to confer upon India, by means of gov! 


Appellate Benches. 


that if th, 


The present agitation. the native 
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+ tration, the blessings of peace and education, and to evoke in the 
sininin the people a feeling of patriotism. The third party holds that 


| India may remain 1 the hands of the English nation so long as she can 


veniently, but that her people should be. taught self-govern- 
age velf-defence, in order that A ay she is out of their hands she 
aos not again have to suffer the degradation of political subjection. It is 
hig last view which is shared by Mr. Bright and other eminent Liberals. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor bas indeed recently shown a lack of 
energy, but the sentiments which he expressed on the subject of Local Self- 
Government, are exceedingly praiseworthy. His Honor approved of Lord 
Ripon’s desire to confer Local Self-Government upon the people, and 
‘marked that it would not be at all creditable to the rulers if after a 
hundred years of British administration the peopte were still found unfit 
to receive that privilege. Now, itis easy to determine by observation of 
real facts which of the three views referred to above 1s the correct one. 
In England population is so steadily increasing thatit is gradually becoming 
more and more difficult to earn the means of livelihood. Hence it is that 
‘ncreased attention is being paid to colonization and expansion of com- 
merce. Jngland now wants more commerce and more wealth for her 
people, and she cannot therefore afford to grant high posts in the public 
service or increased liberty to natives of India. It is this fact which stands 
in the way of Liberal statesmen. The chief object has now become to over- 
look the interests of the people of India. Itis thus clear that the Local 
Self-Government scheme and the I[lbert Bill are not the true causes of 
Anglo-Indian hostility—a feeling which sprung into existence when natives 
first began to obtain high appointments to the public service. Why was not 
the able and popular Magistrate Mr. B. L. Gupta appointed to act 
for the Chief Presidency Magistrate? Had Lord Ripon not been the 
Viceroy, it is certain Mr. Justice Mitter would not have been appointed to 
officiate for the Chief Justice. The feeling of hostility to natives which 
has always existed in the hearts of Anglo-Indians received development 
during the administration of Lord Lytton, who introduced a policy of 
repression. Anglo-Indians were exceedingly gratified at finding that native 
aspirations were being put down by Lord Lytton. They are now clamour- 
ing because they fear that Lord Ripon’s liberal policy may revive those 
aspirations. 


30. The same paper observes that there is very little ground for the 


present Anglo-Indian agitation over the Local 
Self-Government scheme and the Ibert Bill. 
As far as the former measure is concerned, Lord Ripon’s proposals 
are just what are required by the present circumstances of the country, 
and are but intended to further the policy initiated by Lord Lawrence 
and advocated by Lord Mayo. ‘The writer supports this statement 
by extracts from the writings of those statesmen. By conferring 
Local Self-Government upon the people of India two distinct objects are 
likely to be attained, namely (1) a partial relief of overworked officials 
engaged in the work of administration, and (2) gratification of the political 
aspirations of the people. As regards the first point, itis to be observed 
that as Lord Mayo’s policy of decentralization has proved eminently success- 
ful, an extension of that policy, which is now contemplated by Lord Ripon 
with a view to relieve the administration by utilizing local agency, is likely 
to be crowned with equal success. No unprejudiced person can possibly 
object to Lord Ripon’s proposals. | 

34, The same paper remarks that miscarriage of justice rarely occurs 


when a case is tried by a native judicial officer. 


The present agitation. 


Native and European Judges. 


The same remark, however, cannot be made in 
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cases tried by European Judges. The reason of course is that while a p+ 

Judge fully understands the feelings, customs, and usages of natives a 
pean Judge does not understand them sufficiently well. The object of a, 
opponents of the Ilbert Bill can be perceived from this. They oppose he 
measure because they know that a European offender cannot escape = 
impunity if he is tried by a native Magistrate, whereas this js posuble 
the trial takes place before a Huropean Magistrate. — eit 

35. Referring to Sir A. Hobhouse’s paper in the Contemporary Re 

view on the Ibert Bill, the Navacibhaka, 
the 10th July, remarks that the writer * 
shown that the line of policy followed by Lord Ripon is one which was 7 
vocated by eminent Indian statesman. In truth, Lord Ripon does not sec 
to conduct the work of administration on any novel plan. Those that 
that he is anxious to win a cheap renown by doing something novel ay 
certainly incapable of realizing the greatness of justice and righteousness 
Those that say that nothing, except Lord Bipon’s departure from India, yi] 
put a stop to the agitation caused by the Local Self-Government scheme and 
the Ibert Bill are certainly men who cannot bear the light of truth ang 
justice, for they are accustomed to work in darkness. There are many 
Englishmen, both in India and England, like Sir Arthur Hobhouse. It; 
not to be believed that, in disregard of the views of these mep the English 
Government will abandon the liberal policy followed by Lord Ripon out of 
deference to the screechings of a few owls. 

386. The same paper observes that it is to be regretted that the English 
nation, whose chief glory it is to fight with all 
sorts of prejudice, and destroy it, is, in the mat- 
ter of the Ilbert Bill, seeking to maintain the dignity of prejudice. Govern- 
ment is asked to respect the prejudice entertained by Englishmen against 
trial by native Magistrates just as it respects native prejudice in_ several 
matters. In a recent speech delivered in England, Mr. Lethbridge resorted 
to this argument of ‘ prejudice” in order to escape from the dangers of the 
Ilbert Bill. But the prejudice of Englishmen in this matter is but another 
name for a notion of false superiority, and is not of the same kind 3 
native prejudices referred to by the speaker. This prejudice of Englishmen 
is based on political considerations and an idea of the prestige of the Lng- 
lish race, and is not, like that of natives, based on religious and social 
circumstances, and is not therefore entitled to the same respect. Government 
does not respect the race or political prejudices of natives, nor has it mace 
any distinction in their favour as regards the race of the Judge. Hindus aad 
Mahomedans are equally tried by Christian as well as Hindu and Mabo- 
medan Judges. The fact is, Government respects only those prejudices of 
natives that have any relation to their social or religious customs. But 
even this is not done in criminal cases, Hindus, Mahomedans, Buddhist, 
and Christians being subject to the same criminal law. 

37. The same paper expresses doubts as to whether any comprom 
will be adopted in the matter of the liber 
Bill. The Bill should be passed into la¥, 
otherwise the liberal policy of which the measure is an outcome will be 
insulted. The people are fighting for the fundamental principle of the 
Bill, which is that native and European subjects of the Empress of 
ought to possess equal rights. ‘We fight for the Hill not on this ground, 
that our vanity will be gratified if native Magistrates are allowed 0 ¥ 
European offenders. We fight for the principle of the Bill, while Europes 
are fighting for the purpose of maintaining their pride of race. The 
principle of the Bill and race pride clash with each other, because liberality 
1s the life of this principle, and narrowness the life of race pride. 40 


Sie A. Hobhouse on the Ibert Bill. 
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a compromise between such conflicting things. We cannot 
co believe that a compromise in the matter of the Ilbert Bill will 
be adopted in prachee. ss f 

The opponents of the Bill are opposed to all ideas of compro- 
mise. The editor thinks that if, consistently with the principle of impar- 
tiality any Compromise were possible, it would be exceedingly desirable 
to adopt that. The compromise suggested by the Statesman will not 
ynswer in practice. ‘There could be no objection if the Bill were so 
modified that jurisdiction over Kuropeans might be granted to eovenanted 
43 well as uncovenanted officers without any distinction of race, and wholly 
‘1 consideration of personal fitness. But it is not likely that the opponents 
of the Bill will agree to this. In these circumstances, Government should 
chow a little firmness and pass the Bill into law, thus putting a stop to all 
agitation. In 1886 the Anglo-Indians wanted to murder Macaulay, but 
nothing happened after the Bill with which he was connected had been 
passed. The case will be the same this time also. What is now particu- 
larly wanted is that Government should remain firm. “If under the 
iehteous administration of Lord Ripon, and the hberal rule of Gladstone, 
race pride, falsehood, the cause of the strong and that of sojourners 1n 
India were held in greater respect than justice, truth, the cause of the weak 
and that of the natives of India, respectively, then should we know 
that truth and justice had disappeared from this earth, and that righteous 
ness had hid itself in mountain caves.” 

38. The same paper directs the attention of Government to the 

7 : correspondence which recently passed between 
ag Skrine, Magistrate of Bhagul- Sordharilal, a respectable Hindu citizen of 
Bhagulpore, and Mr. Skrine, the Officiating 
Magistrate of the district, relating to a mosque in that place, belonging to the 
former, and of which the Mahomedans sought to dispossess him. The 
correspondence shows that Mr. Skrine took the side of the Mahomedans 
and endeavoured, alternately by means of threats and persuasion, to prevail 
upon Sardharilal to part with the mosque. A case against the latter, 
which had been dismissed by the Joint Magistrate, was revived by 
Mr. Skrine, and he was asked to pay Rs. 20,000 as a_ contribution 
in aid of the waterworks at Bhagulpore. Why was Sardharilal sought by 
the adontion of Machiavelian expedients to be dispossessed of the mosque 
of which he was the rightful owner, and which was declared to be his 
property by the High Court? What was his crime ? Mr. Skrine expressly stated 
that he would, with the help of Government, dispossess Sardharilal of ‘his 
own property, and that Government had directed him to doso. Did Govern- 
ment really direct Mr.Skrine to do so? If it did, was it not wrong? If it 
did not, how can Mr. Skrine be regarded as a truthful, conscientious, and 
law-abiding official ? Will Mr. Rivers Thompson give satisfactory replies to 
these questions ? 

39. The same paper disapproves of the action of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in asking for an explanation from 
the Munsif of Patna of his proceedings in 
a recent case in which the District Traffic 
Superintendent was sued by his servant for wages. The Munsif, who 
possessed the powers of a Small Cause Court, summoned the defendant to 
appear before him The Lnglishman condemned this action as illegal, and 


. The Munsif of Patna and _ the 
‘uropean Defence Association. 


the cry was at onee taken up by the Anglo-Indian Defence Association, which 


“Tew the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor to this matter. Has the 
interference of His Honor in this matter been proper? Public business will 
€ brought to a standstill if encouragement is thus given to those 


Nr ice who are enemies of India. Will Mr. Thompson in that case be 
able to enforce a respect for law ? 


Navavinpgakar, 
July 10th, 1883. 


NaVAVIBH,« KAR. 
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40. The same paper is glad to notice that the Marichadaha chy, ; 
Rajshahye has at last passed under the ihe 
ak ca Watson ind Compsny management of Government. The ryots, ie 


Company, have thus been saved; but the company continues in its Caree 
oppression, and recently prosecuted, with success, certain ryots 
fish in one of the creeks of the Pudma, although the creek does not, and bin, 
not, belong to it. 


a compromise. Why is this talk of a compromise? Is it not OWing to the 
powerful outcry which has been raised against the Bill by some proud an) 
prejudiced Europeans, and to the idle fears which they are seeking to 
duce in the public mind? Should Government shew any respect to men 
who are advising it to act contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
Indian Administration, and whose unreasonable opposition proceeds from 
prejudice and meanness? If Government accept the idea of a compromise 
it will but show its respect for unjust prejudice, and display its own moral 
weakness. 
abolished the suttee or passed the Hindu Widow Marriage Act. Why 
should it then now hesitate to pass the Hbert Bill? It is to be hoped 


oe eee 


were so long oppressed by Messrs. Watson and 


t of 
for Catching 


41. The Surabhi, of the 16th July, 1s opposed to the idea of com- 
promise in the matter of the Ibert Bill, and 


The Ilbert Bill: a compromise. remarks that there is no rround for Stroma: 
5 SSesting 


pT. 


It did not heed the opposition of the people of India when i 


Lord Ripon will remain firm and pass this measure into law. 

42. The same paper remarks that there Las been perhaps a change in 
the disposition of Mr. Thompson as regards 
the appointment of competent Bengalis to 
high posts in the public service. He has from 
the first shown much unwillingness to give them such appointments. It 
is therefore gratifying to notice that in appointing Babu Brahma Mohan 
Mallik as successor to Babu Bhudeb Mookerjee His Honor has listened to 
the advice of native newspapers, which had suggested this appointment. It 
is to be hoped that he will gradually overcome his unjust and unnatural 
reluctance to appoint native officers to high posts. 

43. The Samaya, of the 16th July, observes in an article on the 
Jail Report for 1882 that the suggestion made 
by the Inspector-General of Jails that juvenile 
offenders should be let off with a whipping, and not sent to jail, does not 
appear a reasonable one. Whipping and hanging are forms of punishment 
which have come down from barbarous ages, and are now condemned in 
all civilized societies. In this country, particularly where the police keep a 
register of all offenders who have once undergone whipping, and treats them 
as bad characters, the infliction of this punishment brings extreme disgrace 
upon an offender. The detention in jail, often extending over many days, 
of persons who await their trial is condemned by the writer, who propos 
that the work of trying cases should be entrusted to officers wh > should not 
be required to do any other work. Referring to the mortality among the 
convicts, the Editor observes that this is chiefly due to the fact that they at 
given insufficient and unwholesome food. The Jail Report for 1882 shows 
that the cost of diet for an able-bodied convict was Re. 1-8 a month. Iti 
impossible for an able-bodied person to live for a month on food which 
this sum would purchase. | 

44. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd; of the 16th July, after giving some & 
tracis from the letters of the London corte 


: 3 pondents of the Zimes of India and the Eng: 
lishman, and referring to some Simla telegrams on the subject of the Native 


J urisdiction Bill, remarks that, though she inaihioes of ths Bill will not bene : 
the people very much, the Anglo-Indians have increased its im portance 


Mr. Thompson and_ successor of 
Babu Bhudeb Mookerjee. 


Jail Report, 1882. 


The Jurisdiction Bill. 
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Events have taken such a turn that the victory or defeat of English 
litical parties will perhaps depend upon this insignificant measure. It 
; that most of those who have been fed by India, and who live happily 
‘1 England on money acquired in this country, are opposed to the J urisdic- 
tion Bill. The Secretary of State for India and the members of his Council 
are also opposed to it 3 and if the matter comes up before Parliament some 


hers of the Opposition may oppose it, swayed by party considerations. 
Mr, Gladstone and his Cabinet, however, support the Bill. It is not known 


appear 


whether all the Local Governments are opposed to the measure ; but it 1s 
believed that the rumour regarding the character of their reports 1s not 


correct. Under the influence of the officers subordinate to them, many 
may have, perhaps, like Mr. Thompson, given their opinion against the Bull, 
but all may not be opposed to it. If all were against 1t, Lord Ripon would 
not show such a determination to pass the Bill into law. 

45, Referring to the arrangements made by the authorities at 
Calcutta and Barrackpore on the day of 
Surendra Babu’s release from prison, the 
same paper makes the following observations :— 

‘+ We do not know with what object in view the authorities treated 
Surendra Babu in the manner described above, but the action of the 
authorities has pained niany natives at heart. The authorities perhaps did 
not do these things with a view to insult Surendra Babu, or to give pain to 
the people of this country. As there is now a serious disagreement between 
Europeans and natives in Calcutta ; as his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
has returned to Calcutta from Darjeeling ; and as His Honor is Karfa over 
all, many have prayed to Mr. Rivers Thompson that he might stay some time 
in Calcutta, and go away after reconciling these differences. Possibly to 
carry out this object the authorities took away Surendra Babu from jail 
two hours before the proper time of his release, and the Magistrate and 
others were present at-Barrackpore. On the day of Surendra Babu’s trial 
inthe High Court the boys became excited and created a disturbance. 
For fear of a similar disturbance on the day of his release, perhaps, the 
authorities took such precautions. 

46. Now that Surendra Babu has returned from jail, safe and sound, the 
same paper points out to him that the agitation 
in connection with his case has shown how the 
people of India love him, and how much they expect from him. In the 


present state of the country, India requires a hero like him. A great 
change has come over the country during the period of his imprisonment. 
The Anglo-Indians have become very powerful. ‘Their newspapers are 
pouring abuse at will upon the people of this country. Englishmen and 
English ladies are appearing as complainants against natives in criminal 
courts. In England a large party has been formed in tiieir favour by 
Messrs, Branson, Lethbridge, &c. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, a member of 
Parliament, is trying to discredit Lord Ripon. The Anglo-Indians and 
most English officials are opposed to the Jurisdiction Bill, and the Secre- 
tary of State is also said to be against it. The expectations raised by the Self- 
Government scheme are not to be realised. The form in which Self- 
Government is being introduced into the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces is disappointing. While such is the state of things, the people 
seem to be asleep. It is necessary to make an agitation in the country in 
support of tve Jurisdiction Bill, and strengthen the hands of Lord Ripon 
by practically disproving the charge of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett that ‘he 
people of India do not respect Lord Ripon as Governor-General The 
*Pponents of the Jurisdiction Bill urge that it has produced a strong race 
auupatiy, and they indirectly hint that for this the natives are to ‘blame 


Surendra Babu and the authorities. 


Surendra Babu’s duty. 
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The natives are further charged with committing assaults upon By 

It is necessary to meet such charges; and there is none so fit ag “haa 

Babu to make an agitation in connection with the subject. [t ig } 

that he will direct the attention of his fellow-countrymen to _ 

matters. ; oe 
47. Referring to the assaults said to have been committed b 


upon the wife of a European railwer ge ma 
by four coolies upon a tea-planter at Naini ta 


the same paper makes the following observations: —The occurrence of Such cases 
in this country is now often heard of, and many may wish to know their Cause 
The cause may thus beindicated: Hither the Kuropeans have grown mer 
high-handed or the natives more daring than before ; or the discussions on 
the Ilbert Bill have caused the fall of Huropeans or the rise of natives, By 
those who have hitherto committed assaults upon Englishmen or European 
ladies mostly belong to the lower classes of the population. They have no 
connection with the Jurisdiction Bill. 


48. The same paper remarks that the departure of Major Baring for 


Major Baring. Egypt would be a great loss to India, Hp 


was popular with all classes; he had the 
confidence of Lord Ripon ; and he was respected even by those who had 


become the opponents of Lord Ripon in the matter of the Jurisdiction 
Bill. 
49. The following observations are ex. 
sencschueec aie tracted from the sia paper — ‘ 
‘Tn our last issue we expressed a fear that the transfer of Munsifs 
had some connection with the agitation relating to Surendra Babn, but 
we are glad to announce that it had no connection with the agitation 
relating to Surendra Babu. On the contrary, we have heard that 
Mr. Rivers Thompson has written to the local authorities that they have no 
cause to be dissatisfied with a Government officer if he has joined this 
agitation. Mr. Rivers Thompson is not, it seems, so weakminded as we 
thought. It was first ramoured that he was one of the party, formed by 
the Editor of the Hnglishman and others, that attempted to bring disaster 
upon the editors of native newspapers. But Mr. Rivers Thompson has 
informed the public that he was not mixed up in these matters; and if 
he has given the above instructions to the local authorities in reference 
to the agitation in connection with Surendra Babu, it seems that he 1s 


trying to get out of the trap which the Anglo-Indians prepared for 
him.” 


50. Thesame paper thinks that the decision of Mr. Westmacott 


Effect of certain decisions in the Howrah case, and of the Bombay 
: | Government in the case of Mr. Hewett, who 
has been dismissed from Government service, and declared incapable of 
re-entering it, will restore to some extent the confidence of the people of 

India, who have been struck with terror 3 
51. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 17th July, speaking of the necessity 


| : of a language in which the people belonging 

eee to ps de ‘provinces of ol ad specially 
the educated classes, can communicate their thoughts to each other, 
thinks that Sanskrit, which is a dead language, very complicated m Its 
structure, cannot serve the purpose of such a medium of communication. 
Nor can such undeveloped languages as Bengali or Hindustani serve this 
purpose. English alone can occupy this position, not in supersessinD ° 
the vernaculars, but as a second language which brings money and honor, 


increases the stock of knowledge, and serves as a medium of communication 
with a considerable portion of the world. 


Assaults on Europeans. 


7 
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9 me paper remarks that Government does not even inquire 
oe into serious offences committed by European 

Magi Judges, though lesser offences would lead 
to the dismissal of a native Judge. European Judges often commit more 
serious offences than the one for which Surendra Babu's name was romared 
‘om the list of civilians. But do such cases reach the ears of Government 
Even if they do, the Local Government promotes the European Judge either 
mildly rebuking him, or praising him for what he hasdone. The writer then 
-efers to the trial of Mr. Hewett before the Magistrate of Ratnagiri and the 


sterial high-handedness. 


- Bombay High Court, and describes at length the proceedings of Mr. Skrine, 


‘strate of Bhagulpore, in the case of Sardharilal, and concludes 
mg ome :— The Ye of the ruler of Bengal in- the Rattray 
fair has led the native community to believe that a civilian master 
cannot see wherein a civilian servant has offended. Should the Govern- 
ment of India kindly interfere in such matters, the people, who are weak, 
would be ever grateful. The opponents of the Ibert Bull affect to be terror- 
stricken, apprehending a failure of justice at the hands of native Magis- 
trates. They alone know what they will say when they become acquainted 
with the Ratnagiri and Bhagulpore affairs. 

53. The following isa translation of an article in the same paper head- 
ed “How long will this pride last?”’:——‘* Many old 
men remark with regret that a change has, come 
over the old spirit of Europeans; that the spirit with which formerly Euro- 
peans used to mix with natives, to treat them as friends, and to seek their 
advancement, cannot be now found in India. We echo their cry that in 
India that spirit is no longer found. What we thought so long has been 
confirmed by the Ilbert Bill agitation. The principal cause of this isa 
change in the condition of the people of this country. ‘Twenty-five years 
aco Europeans were everywhere in India honoured as gods. Natives be- 
lieved that every European was a lord incarnate. It would be no exagzer- 
ation or rhetorical flourish to say that at that time the relation between Kuro- 
peans and natives was that of masters and servants. Natives solicited 
their white masters for favours, and they were content to dispense favours as 
such masters. It never occurred to either that natives would ever wish to 
become the rival of the white man. All the offices were in the hands of 
Europeans, who enjoyed everything, be it administrative, judicial, or military. 
For this none had anything to say even for a moment; nor could natives 
even hope at that time for a share of such offices. 

“With the increase in the number of educated men, and the develop- 
ment of a spirit of independence, the old relations have been altered. Euro- 
peans become angry at not receiving from educated men divine honors of 
former times. Many educated men treat Europeans as their equals. This 
hurts exceedingly the feeling of Europeans, and they cannot bear it. 
How can those whose hearts swell as they descend from ships and 
touch the Indian soil, and who become blind from a sense of their own 
Importance as conquering lords, bear to see the development of a spirit of 
independence among natives? Again, on entering the world of action they 
see such extraordinary distinctions between natives and Kuropeans that 
their intellectual balance is lost, and thus their former nature is completely 
changed. In the world of action Europeans find that all sorts of dominion 
in India are in their hands, and that they are the sole possessors of all 
powers and privileges : natives, occupying subordinate positions, obey their 
orders, carry out their wishes, and are happy to salaam ten times from a 
distance of ten cubits on seeing Europeans. The farseeing sage Chanakya 
sald, ‘Youth, wealth, power, indiscretion, each of these may produce great 
mischief, but when the four are combined nothing that happens should 


English pride. 
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cause surprise.” It is no wonder therefore that Europeans shou ,; 
with pride on coming to India? The sight of natives acting with aq. 
of independence, of natives who do not prostrate themselves upon th 
ground in the presence of Europeans, wounds that pride, and they ean. 
longer maintain good feeling towards natives. ™ 
“The present educated community have an eye upon their self-respect 
They are not willing to prostrate themselves upon the ground like thei 
ancestors in the presence of Europeans. This is not the end—al] of thes 
arrogance. They wish to be Judges and Magistrates as equals of Europeans 
and they sit as Chief Justice of the High Court. This spectacle is not, 
small eyesore to Europeans. ‘These changes in the condition of natives 
have destroyed the old spirit of Huropeans. They have devoted their life 
and heart to keep intact their former powers. The Ibert Bill agitation 
is a full manifestation of European pride. If it were otherwise, there 
would not be even a sixteenth part of the agitation in England and India 
It is our firm conviction that Europeans have not undertaken this stranos 
agitation from a fear that if the Ilbert Bill become law injustice vil 
be done in their case. None who have lived even fora year in Indig 
can solemnly declare before God that native Judges will do injustice 
to Europeans. The Ilbert Bill has wounded English pride. Hence this 
agitation. Sir Louis Jackson, a late Judge of the Calcutta High Cour, 
while he wasin Bengal, shrank from treating a Maharajah as his equal, 
In England heis not ashamed to mix with shoe-makers and sweeper, 
What clearer illustration can we give of the proud spirit of Huropeans? 
‘Tf Europeans wish to receive from natives for ever divine honors as 
in former times, they should give up this barbarity at the latter end of the 
nineteenth century. Nothing can withstand the strong current of education 
that has set in in this country. Hducation will gradually spread over this 
country; the number of educated men will increase; English literature, 
English history, and English example will strengthen the minds of natives 
and teach self-respect ; and thus a spirit of independence will be fostered. 
Nothing can withstand this new teaching. It cannot be called arrogance; 
it cannot be called an exhibition of disrespect. India is no longer willing to 
acknowledge the unnatural lordship which Huropeans, as the conquering 
race, would maintain unimpaired. We shall show respect for Europeans 
... -a hundred times, but will not accept them as superior beings or conquer 
ing lords. ‘The minds of the people are being thus educated “and formed 
Even if Government fosters European pride, that unnatural pride will have no 
more room in this country. Government may foster European pride by law. 
The people will no doubt obey the law, but they cannot respect it with ther 
heart, because it will be aclear illustration of abuse of power and unjust 
treatment of a weak people. We have a hearty contempt for the pride that 
| has to be maintained by force.” | 
g englengaor 54. The same paper continues its remarks on the Bengal Tenancy Bill. 
uae As agricultural classes do not try to improve 
ne the land, unless they have permanent interes! 
in it, it is necessary to give permanent rights to the ryots. The old khud- 
khast ryots had a sort of permanent tenure. Their rights were also herit 
able. ‘The rights of khudkhast ryots have been transformed into occupan’ 
rights for all classes of ryots. Ifthere had been no prohibition, the ng iB 
khudkhast ryots would have become saleable in course of time. Why - 
not then the occupancy right be saleable? Though the High Court ; 
decided that, under the present law, the occupancy right 1s nob saleable, 7% 
many ryots are selling their occupany rights, and the landlords are 100° 
nizing the sale. With the increase of demand for land occupancy "8" 
acquired a saleable value, and its sale cannot be prevented. The nighis® 
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will be sufficiently protected if a certain fee be given him as 
shad ool of sale. It is aie proposed to confer on him the right of 
i -emption. But it will be so difficult and expensive to exercise this right 
that itis doubtful whether he will exercise it. Ifthis right were conferred 
on co-sharers and neighbours, the interests of the landlord would be generally 
-ctected, as it would prevent the intrusion of strangers into the village 
vommunity. In case they failed to purchase, the landlord might have the 
* e-emption. 
i hg Relating to the agitation in England in reference to the Ilbert rege ge ag 
Bill, the same paper expresses its firmcon- “"” 
viction that tne Bill will not be withdrawn ; 
hut it has a fear that, while the principle of the Bill remains intact, it may 
be altered in part. The writer objects even to this partial alteration. What- 
ever the consequences of the European agitation, they have already occurred. 
Ifa part of the Bill benow withdrawn, the agitation may revive in course 
of time. Even the present Bill does not supply all that is wanted, and if a 
part of it be given up, what will it be more than so much waste paper? 
If Local Governments are empowered to vest native Magistrates with the 
power of trying Europeans, the expectations of the people will not be ful- 
filled, and the object of the Bill will not be attained ; for many Local Govern- 
ments are opposed to the [lbert Bill, and are not likely to carry it out. It 
ig necessary to provide clearly in the Bill on what classes of Magistrates or 
under what circumstances the proposed power will be conferred. It is hoped 
Government will consider this matter. 
56. The same paper contains a communicated article on “ English 
i capital.”” The writer does not believe that it 
soaks sot has done much for the world. It has improved 
the American Indians almost off the face of the earth. It has nearl 
depopulated the Negro land, and transferred the inhabitants to the United 
States of America. ‘ Egypt,” continues the writer in a sarcastic vein, 
“was going to ruin under violent Mahomedan rulers, English capital 
has saved it. The poor cultivators of Egypt are grateful: sweating all 
over the body, and labouring day and night, they are busy in discharging 
their debt to Englishmen. The English love those who have faith in them. 
Arabi Pasha rebelled, and the English quelled the rebellion by bringing their 
own troops. With a view to quell the rebellion and to benefit Egypt, 
~poldenAlexandria was burnt--dowa.- If Eaghsh capital had not.-entered 
Egypt, who would have requested the British Government to do this great good 
to Egypt ? But what need is there for foreign illustrations? India is the 
play-ground of Keglishmen, and English capital has perhaps nowhere 
done so much good as it has done to India. During the present agitation 
we have frequently heard this statement.” The writer proceeds to say that 
though English capital has not succeeded in India in improving the people 
olf the face of the earth, as it has done in America and Africa, the Eng- 
lish indigo and tea-planters have at times committed more terrible oppres- 
sion on lower classes of natives than that to which the Negros were subjected. 
The opposition of such men as Eden, Long, and others has prevented this 
state of things from being made permanent. India was wealthy in ancient 
times. This wealth did not completely disappear during the Mahomedan 
period. Though the Taj Mehal and the Peacock throne were built, there 
was not much distress among the people. They were not ground down 
by the levy of exorbitant revenues or taxes. They had also in their hands 
the manufactures and commerce of the country. Now the manufactures and 
commerce are in the hands of English capitalists. As on the one hand the 
revenues have been considerably increased, so on the other the manufactures 
and Commerce are in the hands of foreigners. It can be then easily under- 
stood whether there has been an increase of wealth and comfort among natives. | 


The Ilbert Bill. 


BHaRaT Minute. 
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Hindu RawnJika, 
July 18th, 1883. 
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July 19th, 1883. 
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How many wealthy men are now seen in this country? The Rothschilds 
are known in England as very great capitalists, but the ugeut Bot 
of Bengal would have looked down upon such wealthy men as the Rothschilds 
So long as English capital holds sway in this country, the restoration of 
the Juggut Sett house is impossible. Many believe that, under the influence 
of English commerce, there has been an increase of ready money in the 
hands of the mass of the people. Under English rule, and under the influ. 
ence of English commerce, equality has indeed been promoted amo 
people, but whether there has been an increase of wealth is a matter of 
doubt. The cause is not far to seek. The wealth of this country is at 
present chiefly agricultural, so that the improvement of the agricultural 
classes has been brought about by the depression of the other Classes, 
Again, though there is more cash in the hands of the ryots, it is not fai 
to infer that they are richer. Formerly they had larger stores of grain. Now 
they have more money, but grains are dearer, so the purchasing power of 
money has diminished. Because the influx of English capital has destroyed 
the wealthy class of natives, therefore is English capital now required for 
ereat undertakings. Let English capital leave this country, and there js 
hope that native capital will revive. 

57. The Prajé Bandhu, of the 17th July, gives the substance of 


. 3. 
Sg re ee Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s paper on the Ibert 


Bill, which has been published in the Conten. 
porary Review, and thinks that the arguments contained in it in support of 
the Bill are unanswerable. 


58. The Hindu Ranjika, of the 18th July, draws the attention of the 


The Rajshahyo College. Director of Public Instruction to the incon- 


venience and hardship which have been caused 
to the pupils of the Rajshahye Collegiate School, most of whom are poor by 


the recent increase of their schooling fees. This increase was sanctioned 
because it was found necessary to entertain an additional teacher on Rs. 40 
amonth. It is noteworthy that, while this teacher only teaches the frst 
four classes in the school, all the boys in the school, except those belong- 
ing to the third class, have to pay increased schooling fees, which have 
increased by more than Rs. 40a month. This is anomalous. Another 
point noticed by the writer is the pay of the medical officer attached to 
the school. He is paid Rs. 80 a month for the purpose of granting sick 


NY the 


certificates. He does not treat the boys at their lodgings. The Hditor 


suggests that his pay should be fixed at Rs. 40, and with the saving that 
will be thus effected the authorities may be enabled to meet the salary of 
the additional teacher without requiring the pupils to pay increased schodl- 
ing fees. The infliction of fines for absence is objectionable. } 

59. The Pratinidhi, of the 19th July, expresses the hope that, i 


) the event of the Principal of the Hooghly 

Rev. Lal Behari De. ; 
— . College going on leave, the Lieutenant 
Governor will not overlook the claims of the Rev. Lal Behari De, # 


accomplished scholar and veteran educationist of long experience, to officiate 
as Principal. 


60. ‘The same paper notices with gratification that the Lieutenant 
lis ih ii Governor has listened to the advice of nalire 
abu Dhudeb Mukerjee’s successor. ° Brahma 
3 newspapers and appointed Babu Fis 
Mohan Mallik to succeed Babu Bhudeb Mukerjee. By this act 


Honor has given proof of his impartiality. 


G1. The Urdu Guide, of the 14th J uly, directs the attention of Gor- 


she Bengal Tenancy Bi - desirabili ublishing 2 
trometarengal Tenancy Billshould be ernment to the desirability of p 


Urdu translation of the Bengal Tenancy - 
It is exceedingly to be regretted that this has not been yet ® 


The Mahomedan zemindars of Behar and those among the Mabom 
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sommunity who do not know Hindi are thus placed at a great 
: e. 
—% Sdr Sudhdnidht, of the 9th July, dwells upon the necessity 
that has arisen of having in Parliament repre- 
sentatives of the people of India. 
63. The same paper points out the desirability of appointing certain 
ves of Indian pro Tepresentative men from Bengal, the Punjab, 
_,Represthe Indian Legislative Coun- and the North-Western Provinces to the 
cil. Indian Legislative Council. These appoint- 
ments should be made on the principle of election. 
64, The Uchit Baktd, of the 7th July, exhorts the people of India 
Natives exhorted to attend to manu. £0 shake off their lethargy and other vices, 
factures. which political subjection has brought upon 
them, and to bestir themselves. They should with zeal promote the manu- 
facturing industries of India, and labour to make India independent of 
foreign countries in respect of her articles of daily use. 
65. The same paper remarks in reference to the action of the Magis- 
trate of Howrah in dismissing Babu Upendra 
Nath Mittra, the Government pleader, from 
Government service on the ground of his having presided at a meeting 
which had been called to express sympathy for Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
that this circumstance furnishes a reason why the Ilbert Bull should be at 
once passed into law, otherwise they (Europeans) will not allow natives to 
escape alive. 
66. The Utkal Dipika, of the 7th Julv, makes the following remarks 
regarding the ferries in Orissa :— 

Oppression on passengers using the ferries 
in Orissa is one of the topics which are periodically dwelt upon. We 
have brought the matter repeatedly to the notice of the superior authorities, 
but to no effect. It is true that at times pressure is brought to bear on the 


India in Parliament. 


Government pleader, Howrah. 


Ferries in Orissa. 


ijardars, who. in consequence become a little attentive to their work in particu- 
lar seasons of the year, but no efficacious and permanent arrangements have 


yet been made to remove the cause of the complaint. Every year the 
pilgrims who come to witness the car festival of the Jaganath are put to great 
trouble at the ferries, but this year their sufferings reached their climax on 
account of the overflowing of the great rivers. Formerly the pilgrims used 
to cross the Katjoree river near the Puri Ghat, but this year they have been 
made to cross at Khannajor Ghat, wd Pilgrim Road, the object being to 
save the town from all possible epidemic diseases that the pilgrims generally 
carry with them. ‘The regard thus shown to sanitary considerations is no 
doubt laudable, but for want of sheds near the Khannajor Ghat, as also owin 

to the inability of the ijardar to keep the required number of boats ready for 
use, the sufferings of the pilgrims in this rainy season knew no bounds. 
The Magistrate has fined the ijardar Rs. 10, and warned him to be more 
careful in future. He has also ordered the police sub-inspector and 


San SupHARIDRY, 
July 9th, 1883. 


Sar SuDHANIDBE!. 


Ucnuit Barta, 
July 7th, 1888. 


Ucuit Barta. 


Utkat DiprKa, 
July 7th, 1883. 


inspector to supervise the work of the ijardar. Last Tuesday the town overseer, 


Khettra Mohun Babu, made a verbal report to the effect that six carts had 

been detained near Futtehmookha Ghat for three days past. The sub-inspec- 

tor next reported that about 40 carts had been detained at the same ghat 

for the preceding five days. The Magistrate travelled on foot to the spot 

and found about 60 carts waiting to be taken over. He then directed 

that all necessary arrangements should be made to take over these carts. 
* % * % * # 


The state of things at the Jobra Ghat has given us munch pain. That 
the jardar should have permitted thousands of pilgrims to lie down in 
open air, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, without making even 
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the slighest effort to take them across the river, or help then, notwith 

standing the strict orders of the Magistrate to the contrary, is what = 
cannot easily comprehend. Again, the manjhis aggravate the sufferin a 
the pilgrims by unlawful extortion of money from them. Buksis rangin 

from 2 annas to 1 rupee a head is what they demand, and nothino i 
of that will satisfy them. There are no resting places, no provisions , 

the other side of the river, consequently the passengers are forced to . 
what is demanded of them. We know of a gentleman who, under the 
same difficulties, left his cart on the other side of the river and came trayel. 
ling on foot to the town. We hear that many passengers, being quite 
unable to cope with these difficulties, retraced their steps to their respective 
homes. Last Wednesday Sham Babu went to the other side of th 
river and told off some constables to the work of supervision. 

Khettra Mohun Babu, town overseer, had been to Jobra the very 
day. He was informed by a party of five passengers that the manjhis had 
demanded a rupee from each of them, but they were fortunate enough to 
satisfy their (manjhis’) greed by paying 2 amnnas each. The Baby 
carried a manjhi and two of the passengers to the criminal court, 
where, under section 384, Indian Penal Code, they were criminally 
prosecuted before the Deputy Magistrate, Babu Purna Chunder Roy, 
who, on taking down the depositions of the passengers, let them go; 
while the manjhi, being unable to give security, was detained in 
custody. It is a practice with the manjhis or boatmen to extort as much as 
they can from the passengers, who, simply for want of time and assistance in 
a remote place, are unable to file suits against them. As the punishment of 
the manjhi now detained in custody is likely to produce a salutary effect on 
the whole class, we approve and praise the conduct of Khettra Mohun Babu. 
When the amount of suffering is so great almost in the immediate presence 
of the Magistrate, how indescribatle must be the oppression which is 
committed at country ghats that are far away from the sudder station. 

67. The Sdmbdd Bahikd, of the 5th July, writes the following regarding 

s Ky the abolition of certain police outposts on the 
a of certain police outposts (Grand Trunk Road :-— 3 

We have often brought to the notice of 
the public that the southern portion of the Jagannath road in the distnet 
of Balasore is infested with robbers. We have also adverted to the advisabl- 
lity of adopting stringent measures for the prevention of highway robbery. 
It is a matter of great regret that Government has abolished a certaia 
number of outposts on the Jagannath road simply to save a paltry sul. 
We were the first to protest against the measure, and what we feared bas 
now actually come to pass. 

While Babu Jagadisnath Roy took charge of the district, highway 
robbery was frequent in the district. The Babu, in consultation witt 
Mr. Beames, late Magistrate of Balasore, established a certain number of 
outposts on the Grand Trunk Road line, and introduced a system of patrol 
which greatly diminished the number of cases of highway robbery Unfor- 
tunately the old system has been abolished to the great inconvenience ° 
travellers. We therefore pray that the outposts in question may be tf 
established. They will cost Government a trifle, which should be ungrudgingly 


borne in the interests of public peace. 
RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A. & Bob» 


Bengali Translator. 
BenGaLl 'TRANSLATOR’S OFFICK. 


The 21st July 1888. 
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